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the universities or colleges. They have had to demand 
position and recognition. The indifference or hostility 
to them and their work, however, they themselves are 
often in large measure responsible for. Professional 
pedagogues have sometimes, unconsciously perhaps, 
given to professional training the unfortunate color 
of finality and the veneer of completeness. This is 
due no doubt to the tendency to theorize and to fur- 
nish prospective teachers a few mechanical laws and 
what is substantially a vocabulary of educational cant. 
The result is inevitable, — an artificial and stifling and 
formalized atmosphere which invites the disdain of 
colleagues, repels the interests of students, awakens 
impatience among the laity, and forces apology from 
well meaning men and women who are not professors 
of education merely, but skillful teachers, sound 
scholars, and inspiring leaders as well. And these 
are the kind of workers which the university can and 
should train, if it will, for rural service — skillful 
teachers, sound scholars, and inspiring leaders. The 
appeal, therefore, is for the attention of the university 
to be turned seriously to this big task, and to meet the 
challenge with courage. To this end the specialized 
work of instruction in rural education should be 
closely co-ordinated with all other departments and 
agencies of the university. Such co-ordination stim- 
ulates reciprocal and sympathetic interdepartmental 
relations and interests and promotes a wholesome 
community attitude toward the principal objective of 
university endeavor. 

Local field activities through model schools of the' 
university or public schools near by are very essential. 
These afford the students a type of work that is labor- 
atory in its character and therefore very necessary. 
In addition to the work inside the institution, exten- 
sion activities and work away from the university 
constitute the other principal means through which the 
university can help promote rural school improvement. 
These activities may take a variety of forms. Chief 
among the usual kinds are appropriate lectures, assis- 
tance through visitation, through investigations, sur- 
veys and the publication for popular distribution and 
use of studies on particular subjects dealing with the 
rural school and rural life generally. Illustrated lec- 
tures on consolidation and transportation prove the 
most effective single means of stimulating interest in 
this subject. They are of immense value also in help- 
ing to inform the public ; and keeping the public prop- 
erly and safely informed is fundamental and is essen- 
tially a very important step towards rural improve- 
ment. Through such activities as these," promising 
young people may be discovered, secured, and trained 
for leadership and service in this field. Allied to this 
means, of course, is the service which may be given 



not only through discovering and training such work- 
ers, but also through the location of, following up, 
assisting, directing, and otherwise keeping points of 
contact with them. This is of great importance and 
calls for the organization of an appointment bureau 
for the graduates of the institution and for others 
who may be thus served. 

Connections can be made with other state activities 
and agencies for public welfare. The cause can be 
promoted co-operatively, through practical: surveys, 
and through publicity and propaganda. Still another 
important extension activity is to be found in the col- 
lection of trustworthy data dealing with rural life and 
education. These can be classified and made accessible 
for students in the institution and for use as loans to 
teachers, school officials and others interested. This 
part of the work is basic in any safe study of the sub- 
ject, and it is surprising how great is the demand for 
such materials once they are made accessible. 

The rural school problem in the South is acute. 
To the university it constitutes a strong challenge, an 
insistent appeal, and an opportunity for rare leader- 
ship. And the university's faith in the masses of the 
people and its interest in their needs are to be meas- 
ured and tested by the qualities of patriotic service, 
resourcefulness and leadership which it displays in 
practical and useful ways in the promotion of rural 
betterment. 



TEACHERS' ASSEMBLY 

THE North Carolina Teachers' Assembly will meet 
in Asheville during Thanksgiving week. The pro- 
gram will center around the Report of the Educational 
Commission which Dr. Frank P. Bachman promises 
will be ready for distribution at that time. 

The new form of organization for the conduct 
of business goes into effect at this time. Only duly 
certified delegates of local organizations will be allowed 
to vote in the business meetings. It is imperative, 
therefore, that the local units perfect their organiza- 
tion and send to A. T. Allen, secretary, the necessary 
information about their authorized delegates. This 
information is to be furnished on special forms which 
can be secured from Mr. Allen and must be in his 
hands by November 10th at the latest. 

Perfect your local organizations at once — not only 
in order .to be able to express your opinion in the 
business meeting in a very tangible way but also be- 
cause the treasury of the Teachers' Assembly needs 
your financial support. 

Be sure and be ready for this meeting and be sure 
to attend. Educational history is now in the making 
in North Carolina. Do your part. 



